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Women’s Stake In Congress 


ONGRESS will convene in special session today 
and women of the United States have a tremen- 
dous stake in it. Despite the fact that it is composed 
overwhelmingly of men, approximately half of the vote 
electing Congress was cast by women. 


There are in the forty-eight states millions of women 
vitally affected by whatever action the national legis- 
lative body takes. One of the purposes for calling 
Congress into session at this time is to enact a nation- 
wide Wage Hour Law, which probably means more to 
working women than it does to working men, the rea- 
son for this being the danger of applying regulations 

of wages and hours to women only. 
Editor 


— The present bill, which passed the Senate in the 
5 last session and struck a snag in the House Rules Com- 
mittee after being amended and favorably reported by 
the House Labor Committee, contains an amendment 
stipulating that any regulation of wages and hours 
shall be based on the nature of the work and not on 
the sex of the worker.“ There was deleted from the 
bill before it emerged from the House Committee, an 
amendment prohibiting night work for women in 
industries in and affecting Interstate Commerce. Pro- 
tests from women throughout the United States were 
responsible for the elimination of this unjust amend- 
ment, which would have deprived women of jobs. 


Labor is those who work, both men and women. 
Members of Congress owe their election equally to men 
and women. They are therefore responsible equally to 
men and women to represent them and their interests. 
Any legislation denying to women who work for a living 
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The Fallacy Of Protection 


By Augusta Rosenberg 


TS following is from the Los Angeles, California, 
Bar Association Bulletin, by Augusta Rosenberg, 
of the Los Angeles Bar and legislative chairman of the 


California Federation of Business and Professional 


Women: 

The history of minimum wage-hour legislation in 
this country has been a varied one. Traditionally, 
such legislation has been designed to apply to women 
alone. The first laws regulating the hours and wages 
of women were enacted at a time when it was believed 
that women in business and industry needed 
protection. (See The Bulletin, January, 1937, Mini- 
mum Wage Law for Women,” by Ernestine Stahlhut.) 
There was no intention on the part of the lawmakers 
that the statutes, instead of protecting the women 
workers, would discriminate them. 
Yet in practice that is exactly what happened. Partly 
as a direct consequence of the discriminations, partly 
because of other factors, public opinion gradually 
changed until today it is the belief of persons 
that minimum wage-maximum hour legislation should 


be based on the nature of the work and apply equally | 


to both men and women employees. 

Last year, the Supreme Court’s decision in the More- 
head case was hailed as a victory sig: opponents of 
sex-linked protective legislation. that case, the 
opinion was expressed by the majority of the court 


that the evil at which the New York statute was aimed 


was the same in the case of men as of women, and 
as men in need of work are as likely as women to accept 
the low wages offered by unscrupulous employers, a 
statute prescribing minimum wages for women alone 
“would unreasonably restrain them (the women) in 
competition with men and tend arbitrarily to deprive 
them of employment and a fair chance to find work.” 
Was this conclusion correct? Impartial surveys cer- 
tainly give a strongly affirmative answer, as do the 
reports of individuals. 
e strong dissenting opinion in the Parrish case 
takes a far more logical view than does the majority 
ruling. The dissenting minority pointed out that: 
“Women today stand upon a legal and political 
equality with men. There is no longer any reason 
why they should be put in different classes in 
respect to their legal right to make contracts; nor 
should they be denied in effect the right to go 
with men for work paying lower wages which 
men may be willing to accept. And it is an arbi- 
trary exercise of the legislative power to do so. 
.. . Does the legislation here involved, by restrict- 
ing only the rights of women to make contracts 
as to wages, create an arbitrary discrimination? 
We think it does. Difference of sex affords no rea- 
sonable ground for making a restriction applic- 
able to the wage contracts of all working women 
from which like contracts of all working men are 
left free. Certainly a suggestion that the bargain- 
ing ability of the average woman is not equal to 
that of the average man would lack substance. The 
ability to make a fair bargain as everyone knows 
does not depend upon sex. 


7 EQUAL APPLICATION 
The case against maximum hour legislation for 
women alone is similar. The opponents of such laws 
contend that maximum hour 1 


but that it should apply equally to both men and 


omen. In this connection, it is interesting to note the 


islation is desirable 


fate of a measure introduced in the last session of the 
California legislature. Assembly Bill No. 2435 pro- 
vided: “The maximum number of hours for women 
workers in every occupation, trade and industry shall 
be forty hours week.“ 

The pro law was so sweep in scope that 
merely a superficial analysis proved that it could not 
be enforced. However, wave after wave of protest 
pare into Sacramento. Much, but not all, of it came 

rom business and professional women. The California 
Federation of Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs (an organization of 3 wiper 7,000 women) 
was especially concerned. e women argued that the 
proposed bill was ogee under the guise of 
‘protecting” the woman worker but that practically it 
would only “protect” her out of her job, business or 
profession. effectively did the women present their 
case that the bill was killed in committee. 

The organized business and professional women have 
long taken the stand that there is only one fair basis 
for similar legislation and that is to place any mini- 
mum wage and maximum hour limitation 1 * the job, 
rather than upon the sex of the worker. If a sincere 
and honest attempt is made to establish minimum 
wages and maximum hours for the worker and to base 
the limitations upon the work to be done, the benefits 
would acerue to any worker holding the job, whether 
a man or a woman. Further, if women are to have 
economic independence, they should have the same 
freedom of action as men; the same freedom to con- 
tract as men. Women, as well as men, are citizens; 
they should be subject to the same laws and regula- 
tions as men and should have the same legal rights and 
privileges. Today, most protective labor laws place 
women and chi in one category and men in 
another. Women, as well as men, are entitled to be 
classed as adults. Hence protective labor laws should 
refer to the worker as a “person” or “adult” in order 


to give the worker, of his or her sex, equal 
opportunity. 
Woman Banker Honored 


Mrs. Helen R. Sharpe, Bank of Commerce & Savings, 
Washington, D. C., has been made chairman of the 
9 Deposit Section of the District Bankers Associa- 


She was secretary of the section in 1935, vice-chair- 
man in 1936, and was elected chairman last spring, the 
first woman to hold such an office in the District Bank- 
ers Association. 

A woman of recognized ability, Mrs. Sharpe is also 
the first woman officially to address the association 
at its annual convention. 


Prospect 5853 Est. 1922 


Investment Service for Women Only 
GERTRUDE I. GEORGE 


Realtor 


FOUNDER and DIRECTOR 
WOMEN’S SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


1009 South Grand Ave. Los Angeles, Cal. 


GERTRUD GEORGE, Chairman for Equal Rights Petition, West- 
California; secured 148,000 signatures for Equal Rights Amend 
ment petition for California alone. 
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Trade Unionist Wants Equal Rights Amendment 


GREAT many years 
ago when I was young 
and engaged in correcting 


“I AM OPPOSED TO LEGISLATION WHICH SEEKS 
TO SOLVE THE PROBLEMS WHICH LABOR 


the highlands. So, too, 
wages which would nor- 
mally stand above the min- 


the aim of some forty or MEETS BY ORGANIZATION.” imum fall perilously close 
fifty little sharpshooters in to that minimum with re- 
the sixth grade, one of the 0 sulting misery and hard- 

uliar forms of torture By Margaret C. Moss ship attendant upon a re- 
inflicted by the Board of duced standard of living. 
Education was compulsory (A speech delivered by Mrs. Moss, October 16, at a state meeting Does any one call to mind 
attendance at what was of Ohio women) a minimum wage law for 


known as Teachers’ Insti- 
tute. There, more or less 
learned gentlemen indulged 
in target practice by telling 
us exactly what to do and 
how to do it. Upon the oc- 
casion of my induction into 
the Lodge, the current Gov- 
ernor of Michigan installed 
the candidates. Said the 
good governor, casting a 
wary eye over the 735 
assembled daughters of 
Minerva, “It gives me great 
leasure this evening to 
ave the opportunity of 
addressing 700 odd teach- 
ers.” 
So I may say this evening that it gives me great 


pleasure to speak to women who are set 2 from 


their sisters in that they are conscious of injustice 
and are doing something about it. For any woman 
who permits injustice to other women without at least 
trying to do something betrays her own womanhood, 
the past history of all women and their glorious hopes 
for the future. | 

There is, I believe, a general idea that Organized 
Labor is opposed to an Equal Rights Amendment. The 
American Federation of Labor stands committed to 
the principal of equal pay for equal work with no 
discrimination as to whether the worker is male or 
female, married or single. 

As a Trade Unionist I am opposed to legislation 
which seeks to solve the problems which Labor meets 
by organization. The remedy for long hours and star- 
vation wages is organization, not legislation. Social 
legislation for labor’s problems has an unfortunate 
tendency to push a labor organization into politics so 
that it ceases to be a labor organization interested pri- 
marily in its economic welfare and becomes merely a 
ances machine. Such a labor organization seeks 
egislation to regulate wages, hours and working con- 
ditions only when it is too weak or too indolent to 
accomplish its objectives by means of organization. 
When the Brotherhood of Plumbers and Steam Fitters 
asks the Ohio Assembly to pass a law making it man-. 
datory upon all journeymen plumbers to return to the 
shop at least twice in one day for tools, then I shall 


know that Labor has won another Pyrrhic victory 
and that the beginning of the end is in sight. God, 


forbid that the day should ever come when my Union. 


causes a bill to be introduced asking that men be pro- 


hibited by law from acting as stenographers! 
It has been the experience of Organized Labor that 


a minimum wage is not desirable for anybody. It is 


unfortunately true, even in Nature, that nothing is 
ever leveled up, it is always leveled down. True, valleys 
fill up in time, but the silt deposited is eroded from 


¶ EDITOR’S NOTE: Mrs. Moss is secretary of the Summit 
County, Ohio, Federation of Labor Clubs, which has a mem- 
bership of 50,000 men and women, and has endorsed the pro- 
posed Equal Rights Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. She also is a delegate from her Union, the 
Office Workers’ Union, Local No. 19266, to the Summit County 
Central Labor Union, of Akron, Ohio, and was the first woman 
in Summit County to be president of a Labor Union. In 1924, 
when employed by the Pennsylvania Railroad, she prevented 
the dismissal of the married women employed by her company 
and forced the collection of $30,000 back pay. At present she 
is employed by the Ohio Industrial Commission in Ohio. She 
is treasurer of the Ohio Branch, National Woman’s Party. 


men? We did have one, not 
so long ago, $14.50 a week. 
The United States Supreme 
Court, however, said that it 
was not constitutional, and 
so of course the benefits to 
be obtained by men from 
such a minimum were lost. 
The idea of a minimum 
wage is based upon the 
assumption that to increase 
purchasing power will 
automatically redistribute 
wealth and that the land 
will flow with milk and 
honey. It will, but the 
prices of almost everything 
will be so high that milk 
must be purchased by the swallow and honey by the 
thimbleful. If some one could invent a means whereby 
each cow will graciously give four times as much milk 
and each bee busily manufacture twenty times as much 
honey, then we shall have overcome the law of supply 
and demand by a progressive production which should 
indeed raise the standard of living. : 


Every great movement passes through three distinct 
stages. It is first ridiculed and laughed at. If it sur- 
vives ridicule, it is next violently persecuted and if, 
instead of fainting by the wayside, its adherents per- 
sist in being martyrs, the movement is finally accepted 
so heartily and so completely that even its erstwhile 
oe wonder why they have not always been 

or i 


Me are told by various persons wise in their own 
conceit, who think that they know all the answers, 
that women do not really want Equal Rights. Well, 
I daresay that at the time of the Civil War the slaves 
didn’t all want their freedom either. Telling us that 
we do not want Equal Rights is of course merely a 
more up to date phrasing of that old and priceless 
Jof masculine wisdom—“Woman’s p is in the 
ome.” Whose home? There are millions of women 
who work from dire necessity and know no home other 
than the poorest and cheapest of hall bedrooms. There 
are other millions whose earnings support the homes 
of their parents and then there are those other women, 
popularly regarded as the feminine equivalents of 
Benedict Arnold and Judas Iscariot, the married 
women who are gainfully employed. It is made to 
appear by their critics that these women have accom- 
lished the impossible—they can eat their cake and 
ve it too! 

During the depression the critics of the married 
woman wage earner grew very numerous and waxed 
vocal, not to say vociferous in their denunciations of 
these traitors to their sex. Persons who labored under 
the delusion that they were thinking, wrote letters to 
the newspapers and proposed that all married women 
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pe deprived of their jobs, and presto! just like that, 
over night the depression would be ended! Why the 
Congress of the United States so far forgot its sworn 
duty to represent all the citizens of this country, 
— the despised married women, that it actually 
passed laws depriving great numbers of them who 
were protected by Civil Service, of jobs that they had 
filled capably for years. 

Such nonsense! 
haven’t women just as much right to be married as 
men have? A man does not cease to be an individual 
because he takes a wife. Neither does a woman when 
she marries a husband. No one would think of expect- 
ing a man to give up a job because he got married. 
Why should such a thing be expected of a woman for 
the sole reason that she is a woman? Unfortunately 
the economic scheme of things at the moment is not 
designed solely for the benefit of children. It is instead 
based upon the assumption that work—production— 
is the most important thing in life, and we have not 
yet solved the problem of a production so vast and 
continuous at prices so low that there will be a con- 
stantly rising standard of living for everybody, includ- 
ing the man who works for wages. Whether we hold 
that marriage is a holy estate ordained by God or 
that it is an artificial institution set up by Society, we 
must admit that it is one of the pi upon which 
the very foundations of civilization rest. It is con- 
trary to public policy to weaken the foundations of 
civilization and it is therefore, ill advised, unjust and 
unintelligent to criticize the married woman worker 
for the day has long since passed when the earnings 
of one person, save in exceptional cases, are sufficient 
to maintain a home. It is no longer a question of 
“Shall Married Women Work?” It has now become a 
question of “May Working Women Marry?” 

We note this pressure more forcibly in positions of 
a public character and married women teachers are 
therefore the objects of constant criticism. Speaking 


personally it is my opinion that a teacher who is mar- 


ried has a broader understanding of life and is conse- 
quently a better teacher by reason of that understand- 
ing. However, I hold to the quaint and outmoded 
theory that teachers are called of God and that the 
public schools and indeed all education should be 
designed for the benefit of the children and not for 
the sole purpose of supplying teachers with jobs. Any 
Board of Education which does not secure the best 
possible teacher for the money it has to spend, whether 
she is married or single, a home town product or from 
the farthest corners of the earth, has failed in its duty 
and has betrayed the children entrusted to its care, 
for the future destiny of the United States lies within 
the hands of the nation’s teachers. 


There are numbers of persons otherwise reasonably 
intelligent and generally well informed who are not 
aware that women are handicapped by any disabilities 
under the Constitution of the United States that are 
not common to men. It is believed by most people that 
the Nineteenth Amendment which gave women the 
right to vote also conferred on them all the rights 
enjoyed by men in the United States. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. As far as the Constitution 
of the United States is concerned we know that women 
still suffer all the disabilities of the English Common 
Law as they did in 1789 when the Constitution was 
ratified in this nation. The English Common Law, 
a8 we are aware, is based largely upon property rights, 
and so persistent has been this idea of the importance 
of property that it was not until 1845, sixty-nine years 
after the Declaration of Independence was signed, that 
universal suffrage was extended to all the male citizens 


As a matter of simple justice, 


of the United States. The concept that women are 
roperty persisted with such strength and vigor that 

44 years elapsed after the nation had thrown off the 
yoke of a tyrannical government before an amendment 
to the Constitution gave suffrage to women. 

Prior to 1920, women as citizens were classed with 
convicts and idiots, having no voice in their own gov- 
ernment, yet they paid its taxes and obeyed its laws, 
a situation similar to that which brought about the 
Revolutionary War in 1776. 


Seventeen years of suffrage for women has wrought 
momentous ch in the American political scene. 
the good old days of the party boss and machine 
Ontrol, a vote had a definite commercial value. It was 
uoted on the market at $2.00 par and could be bought 
or $1.50 with a bonus of a pint of bad whiskey. On 
election day the schools were closed. Children were 
kept at home and ladies remained indoors. It was con- 
sidered highly unsafe to venture within five blocks of 
the polling place. But the men, with joyous abandon, 
devoted the entire day to saving the nation or throw- 
ing the rascals out, as the case might be, and had a 
perfectly marvelous time doing it, so that when suf- 
frage became universal for women, the professional 
politicians began — around in circles and seeing 
things at night. ey had terrible dreams in which 
they saw the embattled women marching to the polls 
by thousands to vote for reforms that would take the 
bread out of the mouths of honest aldermen and 
mayors. They even envisaged a Woman’s Party and 
shuddered with uncontrollable horror, but when they 
found that in the main women divided upon the famil- 
iar party lines of Democrat and Republican, with here 
and there a sprinkling of Socialists and other more vio- 
lent radicals, and that instead of marching to the polls 
by thousands, the women stayed at home and didn’t vote, 
they heaved great sighs of relief and with masculine 
inconsistency began blaming the women because the 
world was not made over at the fall elections. 
Seventeen y is not so long a time in which to 
remould the world nearer to the heart’s desire, but at 
least the women have worn down some of the raw 
edges. Last year in Ohio they demanded their share 
of party responsibility. An almost wholly masculine 
assembly denied them that right, but next year they 
will have it, or if not then, the next year or the next, 
for there is no power on earth that can defeat intelli- 
gence, and it must be admitted that women have ap- 
plied intelligence to politics. Witness the record of 
the past seventeen years. There are, of course, the 
notable exceptions who depend upon their eyelashes, 
but there is no more sickening spectacle on earth than 
some woman consciously being charming, and no one 
is quicker to discover that this effort is conscious than 
a man, unless of course, it is another woman. 


No person whose intellectual coefficient approaches 
even two-guinea-pig-power can fail to perceive how 
tly hampered by restrictive legislation women are 

in the sale of their labor. The sad part about such 
legislation is that the intention is always so noble. The 
authors of these laws for the protection of women are 
ifivariably actuated by a desire to guard women from 
her own frailties—a false assumption, typically mas- 
culine. Men are fearful to concede that women have 
even common or garden variety of intelligence lest 
their own supremacy be affected. Women’s morals 
must be protected, and behold, there is a flood of laws 
to bring about lily white purity! Who ever heard of 
laws to protect men’s morals? And who is so silly 
as to believe that a law can make anybody moral if 


(Continued on Page 167) 
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Fourth National Labor Conference 


By Helen Hunt West, A Florida Delegate 


AVING been appointed by Governor Fred P. Cone, 

of Florida, as a delegate from my state to the 

Fourth National Labor Conference held in Washing- 

ton October 25, 26, 27, the attitude toward regulation 

of hours and wages of workers—particularly women 
workers—was of great interest and concern to me. 

I have been actively interested in labor conditions all 
my life, especially where those conditions affect 
women, and my work along these lines in Florida is 
well known, covering a period of more than twenty 
years. 

The Conference was in effect a roundtable discus- 
sion. Among the questions considered were Minimum 
Wage Laws and Maximum Hour Laws applying to 
women only. I heard no discussion of applying 
laws to all workers save in the Watt resolution for 
the endorsement of a Nationwide Wage Hour Law for 
“employees,” which, of course, if correctly construed, 
would be on a basis of all workers and not merely one 
sex. 


Regarding the state laws now in effect, applying to 
women only and not to their male competitors, it was 
interesting to note that the discussion centered about 
enforcement and not upon the effect of these laws. 


For instance, a delegate from Pennsylvania, charged 


with enforcement of the new Pennsylvania law regu- 


lating the hours of women workers, but not of their 
male competitors, stated that he had received innu- 


merable applications from women workers for exemp- 
tion from the provisions of the law, but that only two 
requests had been granted. Since the only object in 
desiring exemption would be because the law was 
interfering with their jobs, I asked what became 
of the women who were thus refused. Following 


the session I talked with him about this and he 


told me that he did not know what had been the effect, 
nor did he know what had become of the women. I 
pointed out that in Florida, my own state, a law of 
this character, if enforced as he had enforced it, 
would completely eliminate women from the field. 

It had been decided that all resolutions be referred 
to the resolutions committee, of which Joseph Tone, of 
Connecticut, was chairman. During the rnoon of 
the second day, Robert Watt, of Boston, presented to 
the Conference a resolution endorsing a nation-wide 
Wage Hour Bill for workers and asked its immediate 
consideration. To guard against future misinterpre- 
tation of this declaration, I offered an amendment to 


the resolution to include a provision to the effect that 


“any regulation of wages and hours be based on the 


nature of the work and not on the sex of the worker.” 


Another motion was then made to refer the resolution 
to the resolutions committee. This motion had prece- 
dence, so my amendment was not voted upon. After 


I had outlined to the Conference the reason for my 


amendment, Mr. Tone, chairman of the resolutions com- 


mittee, invited me to * before his committee and 
explain it, which I di 


In talki 
lowing adjournment, I told him 


to Mr. Watt fol- 
t I felt sure he 


had intended that his resolution apply to all workers, 


and that he intended the endorsement to mean a Wage 
Hour Bill with regulations based on the nature of the 
work and not on the sex of the worker. He assured 
me that he had no other intention. Mr. Watt was the 
United States member of the delegation attending the 
International Labor Office meeting in Geneva this 


year, who, on his return to this country, broadcast the 
report of the Conference. He is a Boston lawyer, 
= at Yale, and is well known in the labor move- 
men 

The last afternoon of the Conference, many of the 
delegates had either left for their homes or were absent 
from the Conference room, reducing the attendance to 
only a fraction of the number attending the other ses- 
sions. Frances Perkins, who presided, 


expressed her regret at the small attendance, but 


stated that many of the delegates had found it neces- 
sary to take early trains. At this closing session reso- 
lutions were presented by Chairman Tone, of the Reso- 
lutions Committee, and adopted. 

Resolutions on the proposed Wage Hour legislation 
and Industrial Home Work were as follows, another 
resolution taking the position that enforcement of 
labor laws should be in federal and state labor depart- 
ments rather than in other agencies: . 


RESOLUTION ON WAGE AND HOUR LEGISLATION 


WHEREAS, The Method of State enactment alone has 

a inadequate in the field of wages, hours, child 
r and industrial home work; and 

WHEREAS, A Federal enactment setting up basic 
minimum standards of wages and maximum hours of 
labor for employees in industries where interstate com- 
petition is a factor, will provide, it is believed, an 
essential basic underpinning to a sound social and eco- 
nomic structure will encourage the enactment 
— „ measures by the States; therefore, 

i 


Resolved, That this Conference declare itself as 


favorable to the enactment of legislation by the Con- 


gress of the United States having for its purpose the 
fixing of minimum standards of wages and maximum 
hours of labor of employees in industries whose prod- 
ucts enter interstate commerce; and 

Resolved, That the Congress be asked to include in 
such a measure, if possible, ö which will elim- 
inate the products of child labor and industrial home 
work from interstate commerce; and, be it further 


Resolved, That this Conference declares its firm 
belief that such legislation should’ provide for the 
administration of the law by the U. S. Department of 
Labor, with participation and cooperation of State 
labor departments. 


RESOLUTION OF INDUSTRIAL HOME WORK 


WHEREAS, Industrial home work exploits the work- 


ers engaged in the practice, undermines the employ- 
ment standards in competing factories, jeopardizes the 
health of the workers and the public, and is a means 
of evading wage, hour, and child labor regulations; and 

WHEREAS, A number of States have already enacted 
legislation which makes the prohibition of industrial 
homework possible; and | 

WHEREAS, Already large quantities of home-work 
materials are being shipped across State lines and one 
result of this prohibitory type of State legislation may 
be the further spread of industrial home work into 
States not yet faced with the problem; 


Be it therefore resolved, That the Fourth National 
Conference go on record in favor of the elimination of 


(Continued on Page 168) 
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Trade Unionist Wants 
Equal Rights Amendment 


(Continued from Page 165) 


they have no inner core of integrity? Morals, after 


all, are upon custom. I can remember a time 
when it was considered highly immoral for women 
to smoke cigarettes. Yes, and my memory even extends 
to the time when it was a custom frowned upon for 


men. | 

If it is really the desire of these altruistic and noble 
legislators and others who fancy themselves as law- 
makers to protect women by law because they are 
women, let it be declared that within the boundaries 
of the sovereign state of Ohio none but females may 
own property. And THAT will be protective legisla- 
tion. The idea is not so fantastic as it sounds. Indeed 
there was a time in the dim beginning of history when 
this was the accepted state of affairs, and when the 
family name passed from mother to daughter and not 
from father to son. It was war which changed all 
this. It was war which built up the idea of man’s 
supremacy and it was war which gave to the civilized 
world the concept of the vast importance of property. 
However, we believe that there can never be any real 
progress until Man and Woman are equal partners in 
the enterprise of making the world a better place for 
their children. Certainly this can not be accomplished 
when the rights of one are paramount to those of the 
other. Hence we look forward with hope to the bright 
future when women shall have been freed from their 
legal disabilities as citizens of this great nation and 
to this end we work, and for this we pray. 


Distinguished Colombian Feminist 


Senora Ruperto de Aya, of Bogota, Colombia, was 
the guest of Miss Doris Stevens, Chairman of the Inter 


American Commission of Women, for the day in Wash- 
ington November 4. Senora de Aya is a woman 
of distinguished family and many public achievements. 
Although educated in France and England, she has 
spent her adult life in Colombia, where she manages 
properties which have been in the family for many 
generations. 

She is also an ardent feminist and will confer with 
Miss Stevens concerning the work of the Commission 
in Colombia. Senora de Aya was received by Dr. Leo 
S. Rowe, Director General of the Pan American Union, 
in his office at 11:30. At 1:30 o’clock Mrs. George T. 
Rublee entertained in her honor at a luncheon at her 
home at 2840 Woodland Drive. Other guests included: 
Senora Rosa Huerta de Viteri Lafronte, member for 
Ecuador on the Inter American Commission, and wife 
of the Chief of the Ecuadorean Boundary Commission; 
Senora Fina Tudela, wife of the Chief of the Peruvian 
Boundary Commission; Mrs. James Brown Scott, Mrs. 
Burnita Shelton Matthews, Miss Doris Stevens, and 
Senorita Minerva Bernardino, feminist leader of the 
Dominican Republic. | 

At 4:30 o’clock Senora de Aya and Miss Stevens 
were tea guests at the home of Senora dona Flora de 
Oliveira Lima, member for Brazil on the Inter Amer- 
ican Commission of Women, at Senora de Lima’s home, 
1507 Park Road. At 6 o’clock Senora de Aya and Miss 
Stevens were guests of His Excellency, the Minister of 
Lan and Senora de Lopez, at the Colombian 

gation. 


Judiciary Committees 


Complying with innumerable uests for names 
and addresses of members of the Judiciary Committees 
of Congress whose favorable votes on the Equal Rights 
Amendment must be secured before the measure can 
be reported favorably to both bodies of the national 
Congress, we publish the r with the informa- 
tion that letters to members of the House should be 
addressed to the House Office Building, while those to 
members of the Senate should be addressed to the 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. | 


HOUSE JUDICIARY 


Democrat 
Hatton W. Sumners, Texas. 
Zebulon Weaver, North Caro- 


lina. 
Arthur D. Healey, Massachu- John H. Tolan, California. 
Robert L. Ramsay, West Vir- 5 P. Hill, Oklahoma. 


SENATE JUDICIARY 


Democrat 


Henry F. Ashurst, Arizona. Geo McGill, Kansas. 
William H. King, Utah. Carl A. Hatch, New Mexico. 
Matthew M. Neely, West Vir- py R. Burke, Nebraska. 


ginia. y Pittman, Nevada. 
Frederick Van Nuys, Indiana. Tom Connally, Texas. 
Pat McCarran, Nevada. Joseph C. O’Mahoney, Wyo- 


James H. Hughes, Delaware. 


Republican 
William E. Borah, Idaho. Warren R. Austin, Vermont. 
George W. Norris, Nebraska. Frederick Steiwer, Oregon. 


British Bishop Paints Picture 


Dr. Barnes, Bishop of Birmingham, England, fore- 
sees the ibility of women having to go to the 
trenches if the disparity in the number of the sexes 
in Britain as the result of wars is not overcome by the 
abolition of war. : 

He drew the following humorous picture of the 
future in an address the other day to a conference of 
Modern Churchmen at Gerton ege, Cambridge: 


“It is possible now that the old lady has learned to 
drive a motor car, that it will be found that she can 
be put in the trenches instead of the young men. 

When word comes by radio that the enemy is going 
over the top the old lady in the trenches, with her hot 


water bottle and air- cushion, will advance, adjust her 


spectacles to the periscope, and, at the appropriate 
moment, touch a button which will fire a * of 
— oe guns in her charge. The enemy be 
rovidence, said Dr. Barnes, so disposes it that an 
equal number of girl and boy babies are born. Destroy 
that equality and disorderly sex morality must be 


‘From the point of view of sexual morality in the 
future,” he added, “the airplane is valuable in that it 
destroys men and women in equal numbers.”—New 
York Times. 
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The following organizations (almost entirely wage-earning) are among those that have gone 
on record against special restrictive labor laws applying to women but 


American Alliance of Civil Service Women 
American Federation of Soroptimists’ Clubs 
National Association of Women Lawyers 
National Federation of Business and Profes- 

sional Women’s Clubs : 
National Woman’s Party 
National Women’s Real Estate Association 
Pilot International 


Advertising Women of New York 
Affiliated Teacher Organizations of Los 


Angeles 
Altrusa Club of Los Angeles 

Albert Lea (Minnesota) Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Club 

Anaheim (California) Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Club 

Austin (Minnesota) Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Club 

Baltimore Branch, American Homemakers’ 


Association 

Bindery Women’s Union, Local No. 66, N. Y., 
affliated with International Brotherhood 
of Bookbinders 

Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Women’s League 

Brooklyn (New York) Women’s Bar Asso- 


ciation 
(New Tork) Women's 


Women's Legislative Council of 


California 
Business and Professional Women’s Club of 
Chicago 
Business and Professional Women’s Club of 
Charleston, South Carolina 


Business Women’s Round Table of New York. 


City 
Blue Barth (Minnesota) Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Club 


California Federation of Business and Pro- 


fessional Women’s Clubs 


(Minnesota) 

fessional Women’s Club 

Delaware Business and Professional Women’s 
Club 

Democratic Women’s Club of Baltimore, 
Maryland 

Duluth (Minnesota) Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Club 

Equal Rights Association of New York 

Pairmont (Minnesota) Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Club 

Faribault (Minnesota) Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Club 


Federation of Republican Women of the 14th 


Ward, Baltimore 
Fifteenth Ward Republican Club of Baltimore 


not to other adult workers: 


Florida Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs 

Hotel Women’s Association of Chicago 

Hibbing (Minnesota) Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Club 

Huntington Park (California) Business and 
Professional Women’s Club 

Idaho Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs 

Illinois Council of Business and Professional 
Women 

Illinois Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs 

Indiana Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs 

Iowa Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs 

1 League of New York City 

Los Angeles District Business and Profes- 


fessional Women’s Clubs 
Maryland Federation of Republican Women’s 


Minnesota Federation of Business & Profes- 


Montgomery County (Maryland) Federation 
of Women’s Clubs 

New Hampshire Federation of Business & 
Professional Women’s Clubs 

New Jersey Federation of Business & Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs 

New York City League of Business & Pro- 
fessional Women 

New York State Federation of Business & 
Professional Women’s Clubs 


New York State Women’s Republican Club 


North Baltimore (Maryland) 
cratic Club 
North Beach (Maryland) Woman’s Club 
North Central Regional Conference of Busi- 
ness & Professional Women’s Clubs 
Northfield (Minnesota) Business & Profes- 
sional Women’s Club 
Ohio-Michigan Region (Region A., District 2), 
Zonta International 


Women’s Demo- 


Ontario (California) Business & Professional 


Women’s Club 
Owatonna (Minnesota) Business & Profes- 
sional Women’s Club 


(Maryland) Women’s Community 
Pilot’s Club of Florida 


_ Winona (Minnesota) Business & Professional 


Business Women’s Association, 

cago 

Railway Business Women’s Association of the 
Twin Cities 

Ray Current Events Club of New York City 

Red Wing (Minnesota) Business & Profes- 
sional Women’s Club 

Rochester (Minnesota) Business & Profes- 
sional Women’s Club 

San Diego (California) Women’s Civic Cen- 
ter 


San Diego (California) Business & Profes- 
sional Women’s Club 

St. Paul (Minnesota) Business & Profession- 
al Women’s Association 

Santa Paula (California) Business & Profes- 
sional Women’s Club 

St. Cloud (Minnesota) Business & Profes- 
sional Women’s Club 

Santa Monica (California) Business & Pro- 
fessional Women’s Club 

Society For Political Study, New York City 

Soroptimist Club of New York City 

Southside (California) Public Affairs Associ- 


ation 
(Illinois) Business & Professional 
Women’s Club 
Stillwater (Minnesota) Business & Profes- 
sional Women’s lub 
Syracuse Federation of Women’s Clubs 
Telegraph Women of Minnesota 
Telegraph Women of St. Paul (Minnesota) 
The New Yorkers 
The Woman’s Club of Catonsville, 
The Woman's Club of Glyndon, Maryland 
Democratic Wo- 


United Democratic Women’s Club of Mary- 


land 
Vermont Federation of Business & Profession- 


Willmar (Minnesota) Business & Profession- 
al Women’s Club 

Windom (Minnesota) Business & Profession- 
al Women’s Club 


Women’s Club 
Women’s Press Club of New York 
Women’s Division, ist A. D. Republican 


Club of Kings County, N. T. 
Women’s Welfare League of St. Paul, Min- 


nesota 
orthington (Minnesota) Business & Pro- 
fessional Women’s Club 
Zonta Club of Albany, N. ¥ 
Zonta Club of New York City 
Zonta Club of St. Paul 


Fourth National Labor Conference—As It Affected Women 


(Continued from Page 166) 


Labor; Louise Stitt, of the Minimum Wage Division; 
Miss Pidgen, Miss Byers, and others of the Women’s 
Bureau; Molly Dewson, of the Social Security Board; 
Elizabeth Christman, Rose Schneidermann, Maud 
Swartz, National Women’s Trade Union League; sev- 
eral from the Consumers League, Mrs. Mary Edna 
Cruzen, of Missouri, the only woman Labor Commis- 
sioner in the United States; 5 Clark, a Virginia 
delegate; the wife of the Puerto Rico Labor Commis- 
Florid several others and I, a ee representing 
orida. 


industrial home work and urge the rapid enactment 

of home-work legislation of t the prohibitory type by 
States not already having such laws; and 

Be it further resolved, That the United States Con- 

gress be urged to enact legislation controlling indus- 

trial home work in interstate commerce in the United 

States, its Territories and Possessions which clearly 

3 looks toward the ultimate elimination of the practice. 

In the sprinkling of women at the Conference, 

among those present were: Mary Anderson, director 


Vo 
of the Women’s Bureau, United States Department of ‘ol. 


sional Women’s Clubs 
Mankato (Minnesota) Business and Profes- 
sional Women's Clubs 
Maryland Federation of Business and Pro- 
Clubs 
Massachusetts Federation of Business & Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs 
sional Women’s Clubs 
Minneapolis (Minnesota) Business Women’s 
Dr al Women’s Clubs 
ainer Minnesota) Busin and Profes- 
Virginia (Minnesota) Business & Profession- 
— Woman's Association of Commerce, Chicago 
, x Women’s Legislative Council of the State 
— 
— 
Pipestone (Minnesota) Business & Profes- 
Women's 


